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to  NONSENSE. 

rTH' Remend ous  Pow’r  !  before  whofe  awful  ihrine 
The  darveling  Poets  bow,  in  hopes  to  dine ; 
Before  whofe  throne  ten  thoufand  Authors  Hand, 

.And  anxious  wait  their  fov’ reign’s  dread  command ; 
Aflid  me,  Nonsense  !  bend  thy  callous  ear  ; 

If  thou  cand  hear  an  humble  dr  anger’s  pray’r. 

Teach  me  to  fmg  thy  dear,  thy  darling  fon, 

Th’  Immortal  Doctor,  with  his  Patent-Gun. 
On  him  dired  thy  fable  Godhead  (how’rs, 

In  native  darknefs,  all  thy  Plastic  Powers. 

Thy  Plastic  Process  form’d  his  dark  Outlines, 
Where  Nonfenfe  cloth’d  in  dulky  fplendor  dimes  ; 
Where  matter’d  wide,  by  thy  abfurd  command, 

In  dire  derangement  his  Ideas  Hand  ; 

By  thee  infpir’d  his  muddy  drains  he  pours, 

And  blund’ring  on,  thro’  thick,  thro’  thin,  he  fcours  * 
No  ray  of  light  his  wooden  foul  pervades, 

Nbf  airy  Fancy  paints  her  various  fhades ; 

No  learning,  judgement,  common  fenfe,  is  found. 

But  all  is  darknefs  in  the  vad  profound, 

Lo  !  at  his  feet  expiring  Grammar  lies, 

W  bile  mangled  Language  in  convulfions  dies  • 


A 


See,  words  on  words  in  mad  confufion  hturld, 

He  cries,  are  theories  to  reform  the  world  ! 

With  antique  didtion  fee  ftrange  whims  combin’d. 
In  jumbling  jargon  uncouth  phrafes  join’d  ; 

New  words  are  coin’d,  the  fenfe  of  others  chang’d 
Enormous  fymptoms  of  a  brain  derang’d. 

To  Senfe  Impalpable,  to  Reafon  loft, 

By  jarring  Nonfenfe  thru’  wild  Chaos  toft, 

Lo  !  how  he  labours,  plunges,  and  confounds, 

Lo  !  how  bewilder’d  in  his  muddy  mounds. 

As  when  a  puddle,  fwell’d  by  fudden  rains, 
Q’erflows  with  filth,  and  deluges  the  plains, - 
Obfcur’d  by  mud  is  nature’s  lovely  green. 

Nor  pleafant  herb,  nor  fragrant  flow’r  is  feen, 
Dead  cats,  et  cet’ra ,  round  lie  thick  beftrown. 
And  dirt  on  all  Tides  by  the  ftream  is  thrown  ; 

The  haplefs  paflenger  is  mir’d,  and  links, 

While  round  the  torrent  rages,  roars,  and  ftinks; 
Thus  o’er  fair  Science  Bombard  ini  an  glides, 
Obfcures  and  fullies  with  his  blund’ring  tides, 

And  with  philanthropy  the  quack’s  pretence. 

His  four -pence  pamphlet  fwells  to  eighteen-pence^ 

-if 

From  place  to  place  th’  empiric  hero  flies, 

And  his  own  praifes  trumpets  to  the  flues. 


a<  Think  not  to  fright  me  with  a  mighty  name-; 

“  With  fage  Hippocrates,  or  Syd’nham’s  fame  ; 
i<  I  all  Phyficians,  nay  all  quacks  excel!, 

<c  My  future  greatnefs,  lo  !  what  figns  foretell. 

(<  My  powerful  breath  fhall  Error’s  triumph  blaft, 

<£  My  laurels  flour  ifh,  and  my  fame  fhall  la  ft. 

“  Some  may  indeed  correct  a  flight  miftake, 
ex  Or  the  foundations  of  a  fyftem  lhake  ; 

*c  But  I,  in  med’cine  bleft  with  matchlefs  {kill, 

“  Like  great  Drawcanfir,  all  on  both  (ides  kill  • 
ce  I  tread  them  down,  their  vital  flame  I  quench, 
il  Erroneous  Syftems  raze,  both  root  and  branch. 
“  O,  had  kind  nature  made  me  but  a  God  ! 
u  Pd  fhun  the  path  the  world’s  Creator  trod, 

<(  From  off  the  ftage  this  tyrant  Death  Pd  drife, 
u  And  men  and  beafts  alike  prefer ve  alive  ; 

<c  Celeftial  health  ftiould  fpread  from  pole  to  pole, 

“  And  life  unbounded  gladden  every  foul, 
p  No  light,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  fliouid  hear 
u  From  ev’ry  eye,  Pd  wipe  off  ev’ry  tear 
\l  Pd  fill  my  pockets,  and  my  patients  fleece, 

•'<  And  cure  the  world  for  Fifty  Pounds  apiece. 
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A  REVIEW,  See. 

* 

AN  apology  for  troubling  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  animadverfions  on  fuch 
a  contemptible  performance  as  Mr 
Aitken  hath  illued,  would  have  been 
indifpenfibly  necelfary,  had  it  not,  by 
being  made  the  fubjedt  of  converfa- 
tion  in  the  Medical  Society,  attained 
a  degree  of  importance,  to  which,  by 
its  own  merits  it  could  not  pretend. 
In  what  manner  the  Society  were  in¬ 
duced  to  admit  that  pamphlet  as  a  fub- 
je<£t  of  debate,  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  in¬ 
quire  ;  but  I  feel  for  them,  as  having 
thus  run  the  rilk  of  rendering  themfelves 
defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  every  fober 
and  rational  perfon.  I  am  the  more* 
concerned  on  this  account,  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  from  our  lifter  kingdom,  eminent 
in  his  profeflion,  happened  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  one  of  thofe  debates ;  and,  did 
I  imagine  that  the  author  of  the  parm 
phlet  was  capable  of  the  feelings  of 
other  men,  I  Ihould  be  forry  for  him 
on  the  fame  account. 


/ 
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If  any  thing  farther  is  neceflary  to  be 
added  by  way  of  preface,  it  is,  that  the 
Enormity  of  the  author’s  vanity  re- 
.  quires  a  fevere  reprehenfion ;  as  it  hath 
prompted  him  to  boaft  of  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  victory  with  regard 
to  his  performance,  which  either  was 
not  attacked,  or,  as  far  as  the  overbear¬ 
ing  manner  of  its  author  would  allow 
a  fair  debate,  was  completely  anfwer- 
ed. 

In  animadverting  upon  this  perform¬ 
ance,  I  find  myfelf  at  a  lofs,  not  for 
want  of  matter  for  criticifm,  but 
from  having  too  much  of  it.  Every 
fentence  indeed  is  fuch  a  piece  of  com¬ 
plete  nonfenfe,  that  it  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fink  the  credit  of  any  other, 
performance  whatever ;  what  then  are 
we  to  think  of  a  work  compofed  of 
nothing  elfe  befides  fentences  of  that 
kind  ?  To  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  it 
in  every  part,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf;  I 


fhall  therefore  only  point  out  fome  of 
the  moft  remarkable  paflages,  where 
his  words,  inftead  of  conveying  any 
inftruction,  feem  to  have  been  put 
down  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fill 
up  the  book,  and  confequently  might 
have  been  fuperfeded  by  words  or  let¬ 
ters  wrote  down  at  random. 

In  the  firft  paragraph,  our  author 
tells  us,  that  Organization  is  “the  na¬ 
tural  arrangement  of  ultimate  compo¬ 
nent  parts  into  fibrous  or  vafcular  ftruc- 
ture,  animal  or  vegetable.”  The  ufe 
of  definitions,  among  ordinary  writers, 
at  leaft,  is  to  explain  one  thing  which 
is  obfcure,  by  another  which  is  more 
evident,  and  better  known  ;  but  here, 
the  obfcurity  pervades  the  whole.  Eve¬ 
ry  body  knows,  that  matter  hath  ulti¬ 
mate  component  parts ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  know  any  thing  about  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  except  what  is  learned 
from  their  appearance  to  our  fenfes  in 
the  various  modifications  of  natural  fuh- 


fiances ;  which,  in  the  prel'ent  in- 
Itance,  is  the  fibrous  and  vafcular  flruc- 
ture  of  animals  or  vegetables.  The 
definition  therefore  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  organization  is 
the  fibrous  and  vafcular  ftru£ture  of 
animals  or  vegetables;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  organization  is  an  animal 
or  vegetable  body; 

In  a  perfect  conformity  to  fuch  an 
exordium,  are  we  led  through  the 
whole  book.  The  next  paragraph  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  derive  their  rei'pective  powers 
and  fpecial  qualities  from  organization, 
i.  e.  from  themfelves,  according  to 
the  above  definition ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  ftupidity  of  the  fentence,  we  are 
told,  that  this  organization  is  “ineffa¬ 
bly  peculiar  and  delicate  by  which 
means  we  are  effectually  prevented 
from  making  any  inquiry  into  the  four- 
ces  of  animal  and  vegetable  powers, 
if  we  fhould  have  any  inclination  to 


do  lb. — The  third  paragraph  informs 
us,  that  an  animal  body  is  poflefled  of 
“  animation,” and  the  fourth,  that  health 
confifts  in  perfect  “  animated  organi¬ 
zation  ;  ”  and  thus  by  proper  fubftitution 
of  the  definition  of  organization,  in- 
ftead  of  the  word  “  organization”  it- 
felf,  we  are  acquainted  that  health 
confifts  in  a  perfect  “  animated  ani¬ 
mal.” 

In  this  extraordinary  manner,  doth 
our  author  proceed  through  the  whole 
of  his  performance ;  which,  in  truth, 
refembles  more  the  ravings  of  a  perfon 
in  Bedlam,  than  a  treatife  written  by  a 
public  Lecturer,  and  Fellow  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  “  Royal”  Societies  as  the  title  page 
defigns  him.  In  fhort,  if  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  this  extraordinary  work,  con- 
fifting  of  fix  pages,  or  15  paragraphs, 
is  put  into  plain  Engliih,  it  will  amount 
to  the  following  pofitions.  “Organi¬ 
zation  is  animal,  or  vegetable  ftructure. 
Animals  and  vegetables  derive  their 
powers  from  their  own  ftruCture  ;  and 
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what  this  ftnnfture  is  we  cannot  tell.-- 
An  animal  body  is pofteiTed  of  “anima¬ 
tion.”  Health  is  health,  and  difeafe 
is  difeafe.  Difeafe  is  either  local  or 
general ;  the  former  is  “  palpable”  the 
latter  “  impalpable ;  ”  but  though  local 
difeafes  are  themfelves  palpable,  the 
matter  producing  them  is  wholly  “  im¬ 
palpable  ;  ”  for  which  reafon  it  is  nam¬ 
ed  “  morbific  matter,”  or  “  deranging” 
caufe  or  power.  Predifponent  caufes 
cpredifpofe,  and  occafional  caufes  oc- 
afion.  Proximate  morbific  caufe  is 
not  a  morbific  caufe,  but  a  difeafe.— 
Nature  cures  difeafes  by  a  “  plaftic  pow¬ 
er,”  this  Plaftic  power  operates  by  a 
“  plaftic  procefs ;  ”  and  this  plaftic 
power  and  procefs  are  the  only  means 
of  curing  difeafes  “  diredtly ;”  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  remedies  employed 
by  Phyficians  are  curative  means  !  ”  If 
any  man  in  the  world  can  bring  forth 
more  fenfe  or  reafon  from  this  intro¬ 
duction,  I  am  content  to  bear  what- 


(  II  ) 

ever  Cenfure  the  author  may  chufe  to 
inrliCt, 

After  fuch  an  hopeful  Introduction, 
we  are  apt  to  conclude  beforehand 
what  InftruCtion  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  reft  of  the  work,  and  our  author 
takes  care  not  to  difappoint  us.  We 
are  told,  p.  7.  that  Fever  is  “  Morbid 
alteration  of  the  healthful  degree  of 
vigour ;  of  the  circulation  of  fluids ;  of 
fecretion  ■  of  temperature  ;  of  lleep ;  of 
Reflection :  preceded  by  fliivering,  oft¬ 
en  combined  with  more  or  lefs  putri¬ 
dity, w 

To  this  definition  let  us  particularly 
attend ;  not  on  account  of  its  accuracy, 
but  on  account  of  the  other  parts  of  his 
work,  where  he  deviates  from  it.  Fever 
fays  he,  “  is  a  morbid  alteration”  &c. 
But  in  his  language  alteration  and  de¬ 
rangement  are  fynonimous ;  we  (hall 
therefore  fubftitute  the  one  inftead  of 
the  other,  and  then  we  are  informed 
that  Fever  is  a  morbid  derangement 
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See.  But  the  word  “  morbid”  is  too 
general  in  this  place;  becaufe  it  applies 
to  any  other  difeafe  as  well  as  fever. 
It  muft  therefore  be  a  fpecific,  or 
fome  other  kind  of  derangement  pe¬ 
culiar  to  fever  itfelf ;  and  not  a  de¬ 
rangement  like  that  of  the  gout,  ftone, 
dropfy,  Sec.  Sec.  The  fever  then  is 
a  fpecific,  or  particular  kind  of  de¬ 
rangement,  fuch  as  is  to  be  found  no¬ 
where  but  in  fever  itfelf ;  yet,  in  par. 
50.  we  are  told,  that  “  the  fpecific 
derangement  produced  by  febrile  cau- 
fes,  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever ; 
i.  e.  the  fever  produced  by  the  cau- 
fes  of  fever,  is  the  Proximate 
Cause  of  fever  !  To  the  fame  pur-  • 


pofe  we  are  told,  par.  5  8.  that  “  the 
whole  fymptoms  of  fever  receive  a  ra¬ 


tional  and  fatisfa  dtory  explanation 
from  the  propofition,  that  fpecific  de¬ 
rangement  of  organization  is  its  prox¬ 
imate  caufe that  is,  from  the  pro¬ 
pofition,  that  the  fever  is  the  proxi- 


(  *5  ) 

mate  caufe  of  itfelf.  In  this  manner 
are  we  led  in  a  circle  throughout  the 
whole  book,  without  one  (ingle  cohe¬ 
rent,  or  rational  conclufion  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end. 

It  is  painful,  however,  to  dwell  on 
the  blunders  of  an  author  in  mere  lan¬ 
guage.  Mr  Aitken  hath  claimed  the 
right  of  inventing  a  dialedt  of  his 
own ;  and  of  this  right  he  hath  made 
ample  ufe.  Yet,  notwithstanding  any 
whimfical  peculiarity  of  this  kind,  he 
would  be  excufeable,  if  there  was  a 
poflibility  of  decyphering  his  new  lan¬ 
guage  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make 
any  kind  of  meaning  out  of  it,  when 
put  into  the  words  of  other  mortals. 
But,  by  no  art  have  I  yet  been  able 
to  make  his  book  confident  with  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  In  the  prefent  inftance, 
his  words  certainly  have  no  meaning'. 
He  hath  not  defined  the  outlandifh 
phrafe  Derangement,  with  which 
we  are  (tunned  on  all  occafions;  nor 
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can  it  be  defined,  in  the  way  he  has 
chofen  to  make  ufe  of  it.  In  his  5th 
paragraph,  indeed,  he  makes  it  fyno- 
nimous  with  any  kind  of  change,  or 
alteration  whatever.  But  when  we 
conic  to  particulars,  this  will  not  do. 
The  derangement  produced  in  the  fi¬ 
brous  and  vafcular  ftrudture  by  the 
caufes  of  one  difeafe,  is  not  the  fame 
with  that  produced  by  the  caufes  of 
another :  the  difference  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  particularly  mentioned; 
for,  to  tell  us  that  difeafes  are  owing 
to  “  fpecific  derangements”  is  only  tel¬ 
ling  11s  in  other  words,  that  one  dif¬ 
eafe  is  not  another.  Former  theorifts 
have  partiqularized  the  caufes  of  fe¬ 
ver  ;  but  Mr  Aitken  will  neither  allow 
the  caufes  affigned  by  others  to  be  juft, 
nor  affign  any  adequate  caufe  himfelf. 
If  the  organization,  or  the  fibrous  and 
vafcular  ftrufture  of  the  human  body, 
is  deranged,  or  altered,  it  mull  be  in 
forae  particular  way.  Perhaps  feme 
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parts  of  the  veflels  may  be  contracted, 
fo  that  the  fluids  cannot  circulate  free¬ 
ly  through  them ;  but  this  would  be 
Spasm,  which  is  not  Mr  Ai then’s  de¬ 
rangement  ;  for  he  is  very  angry  with 
thofe  who  fay  that  fpafm  is  the  caufe 
of  fever.  Perhaps  then  the  veflels, 
inftead  of  being  contracted,  are  too 
much  relaxed,  fo  that  the  fluids  are 
too  eafily  moved  by  the  power  of  the 
heart.  But  this  would  be  Debility, 
which  our  author  alfo  reprobates.  We 
fliall  not,  however,  defpair,  as  long 
as  a  fuppofition  can  be  found.  Per¬ 
haps  the  vafcular  fyftem  is  not  altered 
in  any  refpect,  only  there  is  an  in- 
creafed  aCtion  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries.  But  this  would  be  no  derange¬ 
ment,  but  an  Excitement  of  the 
nervous  power.  What  fliall  we  lay 
next?  If  the  veiTels  are  neither  con¬ 
tracted,  nor  enlarged,  neither  ftrength- 
ened,  nor  weakened,  what  change  is 
it  which  is  wrought  upon  them? 


(  16  ) 

There  occurs  to  me  only  one  other 
fuppofition  as  poffible ;  namely,  that 
they  are  huddled  together  in  a  mafs 
of  confufion ;  and  indeed,  in  whate¬ 
ver  way  we  view  Mr  Aitken’s  treatife, 
we  miift  acknowledge,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  as  complete  a  fyftem  of  Confu¬ 
sion,  as  perhaps  ever  exifted. 

Tims  much  with  regard  to  the  accu- 
racy  of  Mr  Aitken’s  definitions,  and 
the  inftrudtion  to  be  derived  from 
them.  We  muft  next  confider  what 
is  to  be  learned  from  what  he  hath  de¬ 
livered  concerning  the  indications  of 
cure.  Here,  however,  we  final!  on¬ 
ly  meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  applied  to  a  different  fubjedt. 
We  have  been  told  already,  par.  14. 
that  nature  cures  difeafes  by  a  plaftic 
power,  and  that  this  plaftic  power 
operates  by  a  plaftic  procefs.  Mr  Ait- 
ken  therefore  wifely  observes,  that  one 
of  the  indications  of  cure  in  fever  is 
to  promote  the  plaftic,  or  healing  pro- 


(  *7  ) 

cefs;  i.  e.  one  of  the  indications  of 
cure  is  to  promote  the  cure !  Another 
of  his  indications  is  the  alleviation  of 
Enormous  fymptoms.  But,  in  what 
manner  are  we  to  alleviate  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  thefe  fymptoms,  fmce  the 
plaftic  power  of  nature  hath  taken  the 
plaftic  procefs  entirely  into  its  own 
hands,  fo  that  the  poor  doctor  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  look  on,  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  fee  ?  Well,  indeed,  may 
our  author  cry  out,  (par.  6 8.)  “  Hap¬ 
py,  thrice  happy,  the  Tick,  to  whom 
heaven  fends  practitioners  duly  poflef- 
fing  this  quality  !”  What  quality  ?  Is 
it  that  of  taking  the  fee  for  nothing, 
or  that  of  alleviating  enormous  fymp¬ 
toms?  If  it  is  the  latter,  who  hath 
ever  heard,  lince  the  days  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  of  fymptoms,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
alleviated  by  an  occult  quality  ?  But, 
however  much  our  author  may  deal  in 
the  occult  fciences  himfelf,  he  feems 
to  be  very  angry  with  thofe  who  in- 
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dine  to  call  in  powers  of  the  lame 
kind  to  their  affiftance.  Almoft  all 
phylicians  have  aliened  the  exiftence 
of  a  certain  unknown  power,  which 
they  called  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae, 
and  to  which  they  afcribed  many 
wonderful  effects.  But  when  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  power  come  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  all  that  can  be  faid,  is,  that 
nature  cures  difeafes  by  a  “  medicinal 
power.”  Againlt  this  unfortunate 
power  Mr  Aitken  hath  declared  the 
molt  violent  and  furious  war.  He  tells 
us,  that  it  is  an  imaginary  femi-rational 
power,  and  to  believe  in  it  is  an  hurt¬ 
ful  deluliom  But,  if  the  powers  af¬ 
cribed  to  nature  by  Mr  Aitken,  are 
not  “  medicinal”,  in  what  manner  do 
they  cure  difeafes?  I  hope,  he  doth 
not  mean  to  infmuate  that  nature  re¬ 
moves  difeafes  by  a  pernicious,  or 
poifonous  power.  As  to  the  other 
properties  of  his  powers,  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fay  5  but,  fure  1  am,  that  his 
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account  of  them  is  not  even  Semi- 
rational. 

But,  to  come  at  laft  to  the  point ; 
let  us  fee  in  what  manner  Mr  Aitken 
propofes  to  affift  the  plaftic  power,  or 
plaftic  procefs  of  nature ;  or,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  what  is  the  difference 
between  his  practice  and  that  of  other 
phyficians.  Here  he  begins  with  dis¬ 
crediting  all  attempts  to  arreft,  as  he 
calls  it,  or  extinguifli  the  febrile  courfe. 
Attempts  of  this  kind,  he  lavs,  de¬ 
range  organization,  and  impede  the 
plaftic  procefs.  In  like  manner,  eve¬ 
ry  remedy  which  hath  been  prefcribed 
by  other  praditioners,  is  rejeded  and 
treated  with  contempt,  not  only  with¬ 
out  reafon,  but  without  the  leaft  at¬ 
tempt  at  any  thing  like  reafoning.  E- 
metics  are  not  to  be  given,  becaufe 
they  are  both  negatively  and  polltive- 
ly  deranging.  Sudorifics  are  deftruc- 
tively  deranging,  and  epilpaftics  pro  ¬ 
duce  inflammatory  derangement.  In 
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this  manner  is  the  whole  materia  me- 
dica  difcarded  at  once,  and  in  its  place 
we  are  allowed  to  alleviate  the  enor¬ 
mous  fymptoms  with  Ale,  Opium,  and 
Glauber’s  fait,  taken  feparately,  it  is 
to  be  hoped. 

When  an  author  proceeds  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  this,  he  is  abfolutely  below 
all  criticilm.  Neverthelels,  if  I  may 
for  once  reafon  with  Mr  Aitken,  I 
will  alk  him,  If  aliment  is  fuch  a  won¬ 
derful  cure  for  fevers  of  all  kinds,  for 
it  feems  not  to  have  entered  his  brain 
that  there  was  any  difference  among 
them,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  ali¬ 
ment  doth  not  always  prevent  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  fever  ?  ,  That  the  bell  ali¬ 
ments  are  not  fufficient  for  this  purpofe 
might  be  proved  by  ten  thoufand  in- 
Itances :  at  prefent  the  following  will 
be  fufficient.  When  Prince  Eugene 

k  o 

was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  T urks, 
he  had  occafion  to  enter  the  unwhole- 
fome  parts  of  Hungary,  the  air  of 
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which  is  very  apt  to  produce  fevers  of 
a  moll  malignant  nature.  A  prodi¬ 
gious  mortality  accordingly  enfued  a- 
mong  the  troops,  and  it  became  the 
principal  object  of  every  one’s  care  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  the  ficknefs.  A- 
mong  the  reft,  Prince  Eugene  was 
particularly  careful  of  his  aliment.  E- 
very  thing  he  either  eat  or  drank,  was 
moft  unexceptionable  in  its  quality. 
Frelh  provisions  were  fent  him  every 
day  from  Vienna,  and  even  the  water 
which  he  ufed,  was  brought  from  ano¬ 
ther  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  he  could  take,  the  prince 
was  Seized  with  a  dyfentery,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  had  he  not  in  a  Short 
time  left  that  unhealthy  part  of  the 
country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  raging  ficknefs, 
however,  Count  Boneval,  with  all  his 
domeftics,  enjoyed  the  moft  perfect 
health;  infomuch  that  they  became 
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the  admiration,  and  the  envy  of  all 
who  faw  them  ;  and  this  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  lead  more  attentive  to  their 
diet  than  their  neighbours.  The  only 
precaution  ufed  by  that  nobleman  was, 
to  take  every  day  a  final  1  quantity  of 
the  info  (Ton  of  Peruvian  bark  in  bran- 
-rdy;  and  he  obliged  all  his  domedics 
to  take  the  fame.  By  thefe  means  he 
not  only  preferved  himfelf  and  family 
for  that  feafon,  but  lived  afterwards  to 
an  advanced  age  in  the  mod  unhealthy 
parts  of  Hungary,  which  are  known 
to  be  as  fatal  to  the  human  frame,  as 
any  country  upon  earth. 

In  this  cafe,  I  afk  Mr  Aitken,  were 
not  the  merits  of  aliment,  and  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  fairly  put  in  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter 
as  a  preventative  of  fever,  clearly  e- 
yinced  ?  He  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
the  faCt  I  have  iud  now  recited,  is  de- 
livered  by  practitioners  of  at  lead  e- 
qual  credit  and  character  with  himfelf. 


What  reafon  then  can  Mr  Aitken  af- 
fiign  for  his  afiertion  par.  i  i  8.  that 
the  Peruvian  bark, .  admitting  its  anti- 
feptic  power,  its  influence  on  febrile 
putridity  muft  fall  greatly  below  that 
of  the  Grand  Alimentary  Anti¬ 
septics  mentioned  in  par.  ioo?  But 
when  we  look  at  this  remarkable  pa¬ 
ragraph,  we  find  the  antifeptics  there 
mentioned  are,  (  laugh  not,  gentle 
reader  )  the  Tepid  Bath,  Dilu¬ 
tion,  and  Opium  ! 

I  have  now  wearied  myfelf  with 
criticifm  ;  for  which  Mr  Aitken’s  per¬ 
formance  affords  more  abundant  mat¬ 
ter  than  any  other  I  ever  fa w.  Even 
the  catalogue  of  Errata  in  this 
matchlefs  pamphlet  is  erroneous.  An 
error  is  marked  in  the  very  firft  line 
of  the  firft  page ;  but  no  fuch  error' 
exifts  in  that  line,  and  we  are  not 
obliged  to  find  it  out  any  where  elfe. 
In  the  fecond,  the  correction  is  as  iaf 
wrong  as  the  error  he  hath  marked  \ 
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and  the  laft  is  downright  nonfenfe. 
Errors  in  diCtion,  in  printing,  and  even 
in  fentiment,  are  no  doubt  the  con- 
flan  t  attendants  on  all  books;  and  it 
ihews  an  ill-natured  difpofition  to  take 
advantage  of  thefe  errors  to  make  the 
author  appear  ridiculous :  but,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  Mr  Aitken  hath  cer¬ 
tainly  been  the  aggreffor ;  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  his  work  into  the  Me¬ 
dical  Society,  hath  difcovered  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vanity  almoffc  unheard  of,  even 
among  Authors  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  total  want  of  fentiment,  the 
ridiculous  language,  and  the  extreme 
incorrectnefs  throughout  the  whole, 
may  juftly  charaCterife  it  as  a  ftandard 
of  Nonsense  and  Blundering,  to 
all  future  generations. 


